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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


Housekeeper S*  Chat  Thursday,  June  19,  1930. 


Hot  for  Publication 

Subject;    "Poison  Ivy  —  Leaflets  Three,  Let  It  Be."    Information  from 
Bureau  of  plant  Industry,  U.  S.  D.  A. 

Bulletin  available:    "Poison  Ivy  and  Poison  Sumac  and  Their  Eradication." 

— 00O00— 

We  went  picnicking  one  day  last  week  —  Uncle  Ebenezer,  Billy,  my 
Next-Door  Neighbor,  her  brother  and  her  sister-in-law  and  her  small  niece 
Dorothy.    Our  picnic  place  was  a  beautiful  one,  over  in  the  woods,  near  a 
creek. 

After  supper  Billy  and  Dorothy  started  out  to  look  for  "specimens." 
Dorothy's  father  is  a  scientist  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  he  is  teaching  Dorothy  how  to  identify  the  trees 
and  shrubs  and  flowers  that  grow  in  the  woods  near  by. 

Well,  as  I  said,  Billy  and  Dorothy  started  out  to  look  for  specimens, 
for  Dorothy's  "collection."    The  children  had  been  gone  about  15  minutes, 
when  the  quiet  atmosphere  was  pierced  with  lusty  screams  and  hearty  shouts. 

"It's  Dorothyl"  exclaimed  Dorothy's  mother.    "I  never  brought  her  on 
a  picnic  yet,  but  what  something  happened!" 

We  rushed  down  the  path,  Dorothy's  father  in  the  lead. 

"She's  all  right I"  shouted  Billy.    "She  fell  in  the  creek,  but  I  pulled 
her  out," 

A  damp  and  dripping  Dorothy  greeted  us.    "Aw  mother, "  she  said  cheer- 
fully, "I'm  not  wet.    Honest,  I'm  not  wet  much." 

"You're  soaking,"  said  Dorothy's  mother.    "Let's  get  out  of  those  wet 
clothes  as  quickly  as  possible.    A  great  big  girl  like  you,  falling  into  the 
waterl    How  did  you  do  it?" 

"We  were  walking  along  on  the  rocks,"  said  Dorothy,  wringing  the  water 
from  her  red  plaid  skirt,  and  I  wanted  to  see  how  deep  the  water  is." 

"She  didn't  exactly  fall  in  the  creek,"  explained  Billy.    "She  just 
stepped  in,  to  see  whether  it's  deep  enough  here  to  drown  a  person.    It  isn't. 
It's  only  up  to  her  neck." 

"Only  to  my  neck,"  said  Dorothy,  a  note  of  disappointment  in  her  voice. 
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"Let's  get  home,"  urged  my  Next-Door  Neighbor.    "The  child  is  shiver- 
ing.    Isn't  there  a  "blanket  in  the  car?" 

We  found  a  blanket  in  the  car,  and  Dorothy,  dressed  a  la  Pocahontas, 
for  once  was  content  to  ride  in  the  back  seat.    We  were  driving  along,  listen- 
ing to  the  harrowing  details  of  the  day's  big  adventure,  when  Dorothy  shouted, 
"Hy  specimens'.    Oh,  Daddy ,my  specimens!    We  forgot  theml    Down  by  the  creek  — 
can' t  we  go  back?" 

In  the  interest  of  scientific  research,  there  was  nothing  we  could  do 
but  turn  around  and  travel  back  to  the  picnic  spot.    Billy  volunteered  to  run 
down  to  the  creek  and  get  the  specimens. 

"Here  they  are,"  said  Billy.    "Not  much  wilted  —  what  are  they,  Uncle 
Charles?" 

Uncle  Charles  took  one  quick  look  at  the  specimens  —  and  one 
humiliated  look  at  his  young  daughter. 

"Dorothy,"  said  he,  " don' t  you  know  poison  ivy  when  you  see  it?" 


That!s  all,  about  our  picnic  —  but  not  all  about  poison  ivy.    On  the 
way  home,  we  were  all  given  a  lecture  about  poison  ivy  —  how  to  recognize  it, 
and  what  precautions  to  take  against  poisoning. 

Most  everybody  knows  that  iDoison  ivy  causes  a  painful  inflammation  of 
the  skin.     livery  summer,  many  of  us  are  poisoned  because  we  can  not 
recognize  the  plant,  and  keep  out  of  its  way. 

Do  you  know  that  poison  ivy  may  grow  as  a  woody  vine,  as  a  trailing 
shrub,  or  as  a  low,  erect  bush?     It  flourishes  in  the  open,  in  low  moist  soil, 
in  dry  soil,  and  on  hillsides.     It  is  abundant  along  fences,  and  at  the 
edges  of  -paths  and  roadsides.     It  often  mixes  with  other  shrubbery,  and  thus 
is  hard  to  detect. 

There's  one  good  way  to  identify  poison  ivy  —  its  leaves  have  three 
leaflets,  shiny  and  bright  green.    Poison  ivy  also  produces  clusters  of  small 
yellowish-green  flowers,  followed  later  in  the  season  by  clusters  of  small 
white  berries.    However,  gihcle  the  flowers  and  fruit  are  not  always  present, 
let  the  leaves  be  the  guide.    "Leaflets  three,  let  it  be,"  is  a  good  motto 
for  all  of  us  who  picnic  in  the  great  wide  open  spaces.    Keep  away  from 
running  -plants,  climbing  plants,  or  low  shrubs  with  leaves  containing  three 
shiny  waxy  leaflets,  and  so  avoid  ivy  poisoning.    Remember,  also,  that  it's 
risky  to  climb  fences  or  trees  with  vines  on  them. 

Now  we  have  learned  how  to  identify  poison  ivy,  keeping  in  mind  our 
motto:    "Leaflets  three,  let  it  be."    But  what  shall  we  do,  if  we  accidentally 
come  in  contact  with  the  three-leaved  kind  of  ivy?    Hands  and  arms  are  most 
likely  to  come  in  contact  with  ivy,  but  barefooted  persons,  and  those  with 
shoes  but  without  stockings,  run  the  greatest  risk.    However,  if  the  poison 
gets  on  the  hands,  it  may  easily  be  transferred  to  the  face  and  other  parts 
of  the  body.    Hands  may  be  poisoned  from  handling  shoes  and  clothing  which  have 
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come  in  contact  with  the  ivy  plant.  Animals*  especially  dogs  that  have 
rim  through  the  "brush  and  thickets*  may  transfer  the  poison  to  persons. 

How  just  supposing  that  you  have  come  in  contact  with  poison  ivy,  or 
suspect  that  you  have  "been.    What  to  do?    Wash  your  hands  and  arms,  or 
feet,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  soap  and  water.    Use  ordinary  laundry  soap, 
not  toilet  soap.    Wash  several  times,  and  rinse  thoroughly.    Repeat  several 
times,  using  fresh  water  each  time.    Careless  washing  spreads  the  poison. 
Clean  your  finger  nails  thoroughly,  with  a  "brush,  to  remove  any  poison  that 
may  "be  under  them. 

Individuals  differ  greatly  in  their  susceptibility  to  ivy  poisoning, 
but  even  those  who  have  never  been  poisoned,  and  therefore  think  they  are 
immune,  would  do  well  to  take  the  usual  precautions. 

This  concludes  our  talk  about  poison  ivy  —  don't  forget  our  picnic 
slogan:    "Leaflets  three,  let  it  be,"  and  don't  forget,  if  you  think  you  have 
been  poisoned,  to  hie  away  to  the  nearest  place  where  there's  good  strong 
laundry  soap,  and  water,    And  rinse  several  times.    Careless:  and  insufficient 
washing  is  worse  than  useless,  because  it  may  spread  the  poison. 

There's  a  government  bulletin,  dumber  1166P,  "Poison  Ivy  and  Poison 
Sumac  and  Their  Eradication,"  which  contains  descriptions  and  illustrations 
of  the  various  forms  of  poison  ivy,  enumerates  the  precautions  to  take, 
mentions  a  number  of  preventives  and  remedies,  and  describes  methods  of 
getting  rid  of  the  plant.     Shall  I  send  you  a  copy? 

Here's  one  question  I  want  to  answer  today:    "What  is  the  easiest 
and  quickest  method  of  washing  pillows  at  home?" 

Make  a  cotton  bag,  larger  than  the  pillow,  and  transfer  the  feathers 
to  the  cotton  bag.     Sew  together  the  ed^es  of  the  openings  of  both  cotton 
bag  and  pillow  tick,  and  shake  the  feathers  into  the  cotton  bag.     Sew  up  the 
opening.    Wash  in  lukewarm  water,  using  a  neutral  soap.    Rinse  well.  Press 
as  much  of  the  water  out  as  possible.    Place  the  bag  of  feathers  on  a  cloth, 
in  the  sunshine.    Turn  it  often,  and  beat  it,  or  fluff  up  the  feathers,  from 
time  to  time.     So  much  for  the  feathers.    Now  for  the  pillow  tick.    Wash  it 
separately,  and  starch  it  on  the  inside  with  a  stiff  starch  mixture,  so  the 
feathers  can't  work  through.    A  sponge  is  a  handy  thing  to  appl3r  the  starch  with. 
Transfer  the  feathers,  when  they're  dry. 
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